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CORRESPONDENCE 185 

puisse y etre attachee : il vaut phis cm moins comme document 
litteraire et voila tout." AVhich would seem to justify the philis- 
tine's contemptuous " C'est de la litterature, tout ca ! " 

Benjamin M. AVoodbridge. 

University of Texas. 



The Role of the Ghost ix Hamlet 

The consensus of criticism is that the play of Hamlet is Hamlet ; 
and there's an end. But Shakspere has given an analysis of 
Hamlet. It is a drama of casual, bloody, and unnatural acts; a 
drama in which every personage in his time plays many parts. 
The Ghost, for one, has a greater role than is generally conceded. 
His interference in III, iv is the turning point in the play. 

The pause between 

And now I'll do't 
and 

And so he goes to heaven 

is considered the climax of Hamlet. From the point of view of 
dramatic structure that is true. Hamlet has let slip the oppor- 
tunity to kill Claudius. In the next scene the tragedies of the 
play are unchained. But we must recognize two sets of tragedies 
in Hamlet. There are the tragedies of Polonius, Guildenstern, etc., 
and there are the tragedies of Claudius, of Hamlet, of Gertrude. 
The deaths of Ophelia and the courtiers are but the small annex- 
ment that attends the boisterous ruin. Another reason for the 
view held of this passage is that it has been assumed that the 
Ghost's message and Hamlet's sole object is to kill Claudius. 

Gertrude is uppermost in the mind of her son. When Hamlet 
learns that Claudius is the serpent that has stung King Hamlet, 
his first curse is for the most pernicious woman, his mother. The 
more villainous is Claudius, the more abject Gertrude's marriage 
to him. A greater crime has been committed than the murder of 
King Hamlet; the royal bed of Denmark has been made 

A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

And in Hamlet's heart there is the hope that his mother might be 
made to redeem herself. 

Gertrude is uppermost in the mind of Claudius. It is to possess 
her that he has killed his brother. He enumerates the prizes of 
his crime: 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

The queen is at the top of the series. 
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She's so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her. 

Claudius consents to Polonius' scheme. He is playing his all. 
Gertrude has seen in the Murder of Gonzago Hamlet's accusation 
against Claudius. A conversation with her son will prove to her 
either that Claudius has murdered King Hamlet or that Hamlet 
is insane. 

The situation is therefore such when Hamlet enters his mother's 
closet that the victory will be with the faction with which the 
queen will side. 

Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more, 

Thou turn'st mine eyes into mv very soul, 
And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 

Enter Ghost. 

Queen. Alas, he is mad. 

There is the climax in the tragedy of Gertrude; and there is the 
turning point of the play. 

Hamlet. It is not madness 

That I have utter'd ; bring me to the test. 

Hamlet has lost his audience. 
Queen. What shall I do? 

This question is not addressed to Hamlet. One does not ask 
advice of the insane. The queen has heard of Hamlet's pranks; 
but she has not dared to believe him mad until before her very 
eyes he held discourse with the incorporal air. In her fear of the 
madman Gertrude has sided with Claudius. 

Maurice Baudin. 

Miami University. 



A Note on Maupassant 

Petronius' skill as a story teller is nowhere more convincing 
than in his burlesque portrayals of faithless widows. The most 
famous of such tales is perhaps that of the Widow of Ephesus x 
with which Eumolpus enlivens a company of weary sailors. It is 
interesting to compare this sprightly tale of the Latin humorist 
with one of Maupassant's stories, Les tomhales. 2 So striking is 

1 Titus Petronius Arbiter: Satyricon, in the Loeb Classical Library 
Edition, pp. 229 et seq. The story is also found in more condensed form 
in Phaedrus' Fabulae (appendix 13). 

2 (Euvres de Guy de Maupassant: La maison Tellier. 



